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THE ANTIGONE OF EURIPIDES 
By James M. Paton 

IN the American Journal of Archaeology, III, (1899) pp. 183-201, 
Professor J. H. Huddilston has performed the welcome service of 
republishing the two vases containing scenes from the story of Antigone, 
with the passages from the ancient writers which throw light upon their 
source. It can scarcely be doubted that this source is the same tragedy 
which forms the basis of Fabula 72 of Hyginus, though in view of the 
decided divergencies between the vases it seems unlikely that either 
painter derived his inspiration from a performance of the play. Grant- 
ing, however, that the vases and Hyginus tell the same story, is this the 
version of Euripides? Professor Huddilston argues that it is, but it 
seems to me that the evidence will bear another examination. 1 

For the reconstruction of any lost play there are available, first, the 
fragments, second, direct testimony as to the plot. The indirect evi- 
dence furnished by the mythographers and works of art, though often 
very valuable, is only secondary, and as a rule cannot be used to correct 
but only to confirm and elaborate the primary sources. In the present 
case the fragments are so scanty — only 41 verses — and in character 
so largely gnomic that they throw but little light upon the treatment. 
It is only necessary to compare the totally different reconstructions of 
Welcker and Wecklein to see that a little ingenuity can accommodate 
them to almost any scheme. 



1 That Hyginus contains the plot of Euripides' Antigone has been maintained by 
Welcker, Gruch. Tmg. II, 56311., Ill, isSSH.; Klugmann, Ann. J. Inst., 1876, 
1 73 ft., and Max. Mayer, Dt liurifidis Mythofoeia, 73 ff. The contrary opinion is 
defended, among others, by Schneidewin, i'hilolcgus, VI, 593 ff . and Antigone, Hint.; 
Heydemann, Xachcurifidiische Antigone; Vogel, Seenen enripideischcr Tragodien 
in griechischen Vasengemaiden, 47 ft., and Wecklein, I'eber drei -crlorenen Trago- 
dien des Euripides, Sitz/i. Ay. Atad. 1S78, II, :S6l'f. Many of the considerations 
urged in the course of this paper will be found in these articles, but I have usually 
omitted specific references. 
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If the fragments cannot be used as a basis, it is obvious that the 
starting point of the investigation must be the direct statements of the 
ancient writers as to Euripides' treatment of the story. In this case it 
must be admitted that the statements are somewhat less conclusive than 
could be desired, though even in their present condition, I doubt if they 
can be naturally interpreted in more than one way. 

Two passages profess to give us information as to the Euripidean 
version of the story of Antigone. ( i ) The Hypothesis of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium to the Antigone of Sophocles, ad fin, kutcu y p.v6oiroua 
xcu vapa EupiirtSij iv *Aifiy6V>}* irX^v Ixii 4>uipa$ti(ra /lira tov Ai/tovo? 
oYSoTai irpof ya/iov KOivwvtav xat tikvov rt'xTct roc Maiora. (2) Schol. 
Soph. Antig. 1350, ort Suxtftipti rijf Eipim&ov Avrtyorqt avrr], ort 
^xapaOiura iicuvr) (Nauck, e COItj. iicil p.iv) Sia tov A'/jlovos Iputra 
t(iB6$tj lrpbs yifiov, ivravOa Si roivavriov. 

In spite of its variations, it is scarcely likely that the Jatter passage 
can be used as an independent witness, for the scholiast was doubtless 
more familiar with Aristophanes than with Euripides ; but it is not there- 
fore to be cast aside. It shows that the commentator had the statement 
of Aristophanes in substantially the same form in which it has come 
down to us, and that he understood it to refer to the entire play of 
Euripides, for the whole point of his comment is that, in Euripides, 
Antigone was given in marriage and did not die ; ivravda 8< Tovvavrlov 
is meaningless if in both plays the heroine met death. He may have 
misunderstood the facts, but we may be certain that he knew of no 
statement that Euripides told of the marriage of Antigone and the 
birth of Maeon in a prologue. At first sight the words of Aristophanes 
seem to mean, (a) that Antigone was not alone in the burial of 
Polynices, but was assisted by Haemon; (6) that the result of the 
discovery was not her death but her marriage, from which sprang a son, 
Maeon. It is argued, however, by those who believe that Hyginus 
contains the Euripidean version, that these words of Aristophanes have 
no reference to the plot as such but only to the preceding events, which 
were narrated in a prologue or possibly developed in the course of the 
action. This question of interpretation requires an examination of 
similar phrases in other Hypotheses. 

Before the Eumenides, Medea, and Alcestis, we find the phrase Trap* 
ov&rcpy Ktlrat tj p.vdoiroua, and before the Orestes nap' ovStvl xtfrai 
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$ fivBoToua. — a variation, which, as Wilamowitz suggests, 1 may be due 
to the extraordinary plot of that drama. 
More important are the following : 

Aesch. Prom. KCtrat ij pvdoiroua iv waptufiaffu wapa So^oxXcI iv 
KoXxois, vapa 8' EvpitTihrj oXa>s ov Kcirat. 

Soph. Philoct. Ktirai <cai (L ws, vulg. Se) irap' AiaxvXa) 1} /xvOowoua.* 
Eur. Bacch. 17 p.v6oiroua xcirai Trap' Aitr^vXui tv Iltvflti. 

Schol. Eur. /fa". I, ra irepi tjjv HoXviivyv fori Ktu mpa. So^okXu 
tvpiiv (cod. Marc. 469 adds iv St IIoXv^cVj. Wilamowitz, Herakl. I 1 , 
146 Anm. 39, reads ra irtpi Ho\v£ivr)v lariv tvpiiv vapa Sot^oxXci tV 
HoKv(ivri) . 

Eur. Phoen. iiruTTparita tov Xlokvvtiicovs /lira tu>v 'hpyilwv cirl ©ij/Jas 
«u aTTwXcut tuv dSeX^uy IIoAiii'tiKoi'j <cai 'ErcoxXcovs xat OdvaTOi "IoKa- 
ar^s. 17 p.v6ovoiia KCtrat jrap A(<r^>;X<i) ty 'Ejrra ivl Qyftat irkyv rjjt 
loKairrrji. 

In all these cases the word /ivflojroiia seems to indicate the general 
treatment of the story, without reference to minor details. The argu- 
ment to the Prometheus shows that where the story was not the real 
subject of the play, but only incidentally introduced, Aristophanes 
noted the fact. The scholium to the Ht'cuba, obviously dependent on 
a similar argument, is also evidence of the endeavor after accuracy in 
the references to other treatment of the same material. Most important, 
however, is the Hypothesis to the Phoenissae, for here the preservation 
of the Septem enables us to test the statements of the grammarian. 
It is to be noted that he has singled out three points as containing the 
essentials of the play, — the expedition of Polynices, the death of the 
brothers, and the death of Iocasta. It is certainly true that the same 
story is told by Aeschylus, but without the death of Iocasta.* 



1 Ileralles, I', 146, Anm. 38a. 

* Schneidewin, Abh. d. CStling. Geselhch. VI, 19, conjectures jc«toj Si (col rap 
T.vfKxl5r) us *o! irapi, Al&x^V- 

3 A sentence from the Hypothesis of the Septem is worth comparing: ij Si inrddcfts 
rrparia 'Ap-yitur To\topKou<ra Qrifiatovs, toi>j xal vtrfaavras, <cal tfdvarof 'EreoitXiovt 
cai HoXvccfxov;. 
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The conclusion seems warranted that k&tox ij pv0o*oua means that 
the same general subject, already indicated in a brief statement, was 
treated by one of the other tragedians. If the treatment was merely 
incidental, or there was a variation in what Aristophanes regarded as 
an essential feature, a few words indicated the divergence, but mere 
details in the method of working out the plot do not seem to have 
been noticed. This might seem confirmed by the Hypothesis of the 
Philoctetes, for we know that in all three plays the general subject was 
the bringing of Philoctetes from Lemnos by Odysseus, though the dif- 
ferences in detail were radical. The text, however, seems corrupt, for 
it is scarcely possible that the well-known play of Euripides was passed 
over, and it is possible that more has fallen out. 

Turning now to the Antigone, we find that the Hypothesis has this 
form : Avrcydnj irapa T^v irpoffraiiv rrj% ird\«i>$ 66.<pa<ra rov IIoXv- 
viiKrjV i<f><opaOt), »cat e« p.vr)p.tiov Karaytutv ivrtOiiaa irapa fov Kpcocros 
oi-gpijToi* i<p -Q xai A'p.mv oWjrafliJcras Sia rov tit avTrjv ipwra. £<.'<£" 
iavrbv Su\ttpt<raTO. inl &t T<p tovtov 6aya.ru koi ij pi)Ti}p Evpv&Vij 
iavrijv dviiXtv. Kctrat 1} pwBowoda. kt\. 

Considering the extreme brevity with which the subject of the play is 
usually indicated, we are warranted in believing that this portion has been 
expanded to meet the taste of later times. Reduced to its simplest 
form it sets forth the burial of Polynices, the capture of Antigone, her 
sentence and suicide. From this proceed the deaths of Haemon and 
Eurydice. Aristophanes adds that Euripides treated the same subject, 
i. e. the burial of Polynices and fate of Antigone, but with a fortunate 
ending and a decided difference in details. There is not one word to 
show that to Aristophanes the case of Antigone differed from the cases 
of Pentheus, Philoctetes, and the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, 
in which the same subject was used for complete plays by the different 
dramatists. 

Is this interpretation of Aristophanes warranted by the fragments? 
We have seen that they cannot be used as the starting point for an 
inquiry, but any theory as to the contents of the lost play must be tested 
by a comparison with these remains. Frag. 157, ty Oi'&.Vous to irpurov 
tv&aipuv ivrjp, was the opening line of the play, 1 and Frag. 158, ttr 
iyivtT avOis d#Xiwraro« fiporwv, must have occurred very early in the 

1 Schol. Arist. Kan. 1182. 
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prologue. But neither this beginning nor the mention of the shield of 
Capaneus in a lyric passage {Frag. 159) is satisfactory evidence for 
the time of the action. One fragment (176), however, seems to throw 
some light on this point : 

Oavaroi yap av&ptoiroun vcuccwv rikot 
*xti' paQuv Si iratriv iirriv iv/xapti. 1 
ti's yap iriTpatov CTKOirtXov ovrd£<Dv Sopl 
oSvvauri Swcrti ; Tit S* oTt/xaJiuF viKvt, 
« p.rjSiv aicrOdvoivra rutv iraQrjpaTiav ; 

These words are evidently part of an argument to show the futility of 
vengeance upon the corpse of an enemy. In an Antigone such verses 
can refer only to Creon's treatment of the body of Polynices, and it is 
hard to explain their presence in a play concerned with events many 
years after the Argive expedition. The difficulty of finding a place for 
these verses in the version of Hyginus was seen by Welcker,' who found 
it necessary to suppose that Haemon reproached his father for his 
treatment of Polynices, when blamed by Creon for saving Antigone. 
The ways of Euripidean argument are doubtless often devious, but these 
words seem intended to lead the hearer to change his course, rather than 
to reproach him for deeds long past. To me the natural implication of 
the passage is that the edict of Creon is still in force, and consequently 
that the time of the action is the same as in the Sophoclean play.' 

Three fragments, however, are supposed to prove the presence of a 
son of Antigone and Haemon. 

Frag. 167. r) yap Sox^cns irarpaxn. ircuSat (inc'rai 
ra. iroAXa TavTy yiyvtrai TtKva irtpi. 

Frag. 168. ovopxtri ptfiTrrov to voCov, ij invent 8" icnj. 

Frag. 166. to ftupov airnS rov irarpbt voo-rjp.' m* 
xpiXtl yap oi'Titff ex Kanuiv ttvai kcucovc.* 



1 So Stob. Flor. 120.3 •" Cod. A. according to Grotius; Id. lb. 125.6. rl yip 
toM' icrl /Mifo» h Pfxrroit. Cf. Nauck, Frag. Trag. Grace. 

' Griech. Trag. II, 570. 

' The importance of this fragment seems to have been first pointed out by 
Hartung. Cf. Wecklein, /. c. p. 186. 

4 Wecklein, /. <.-. 189 cites Soph. Ant. 471, JijXeT rb ytrvrifi u/iip /{ upoi warpit 
rijf rcu&tn. 
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Of these the first is obviously too general a statement to be conclu- 
sive, even if the text were sound, and though the second might be 
referred to Maeon, if there were other evidence for his presence in the 
play, the lamentations of Oedipus over his daughters and their fate 
seem to point to other possibilities for the word v6Bo<; in a play con- 
nected with the Theban cycle. Considering that the source of the 
last fragment is Stobaeus, Sttvern's conjecture, ovrg for aimS, is by no 
means improbable ; but even without this change, I see no reason why 
tarpot must refer to Haemon, and it is very difficult to see in what 
way Maeon could manifest " the foolhardy stiff-neckedness of Haemon," 
especially if he were a tnutus as Professor Huddilston seems to think 
likely. However, I do not wish to use the very inadequate fragments 
for a reconstruction of the play, but merely to show that they contain 
nothing inconsistent with the natural interpretation of the language of 
Aristophanes. 

It now remains to examine the story in Hyginus and its relation to 
the primary authorities. His Fab. 72 in Schmidt's text is as follows: 
Creon Mcnoccci filius ei/ixit tie gitis Polyniccn aut qui una vencrunt 
sepulturae traderet, quod patriam oppugnatutn vcnerint. Antigona sorer 
et Argia coniunx clam noctu Polynias corpus sublatum in eadem pyra 
qua Eteocles sepultus est impos tie runt, quae cum a custodibus depre- 
hensae essent, Argia profugit, Antigona ad rcgem est perducta. ille 
earn Hacmoni cuius sponsa fitefat dedit inlerfuiendam. Haemon amore 
captus patris imperium neglexit et Antigona m ad pastores demandavit, 
ementitusque est se earn interfecisse. quae cum filium procreasset et ad 
pubercm aetatem venisset, Thebas ad ludos venit. /tunc Creon rex, quod 
ex draconteo genere omnes in corpore insigne habebant, cognovit, cum 
Hercules pro Haemone deprecaretur tit ei ignosceret, non impefravit. 
Haemon se et Anfigonatn coniugem inlet/ceil, at Creon Megaram filiam 
sua//: Herculi dedit in coniugium : ex quo nati sunt Therimachus et 
Diopithes. 

That the source of this narrative is a drama can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. Wecklein ' has pointed out the &vuyvu>ptcp.6s, so dear to the 
new comedy, and has referred to this play the quotation in Aristotle's 
Poetics, cap. »6 ad init. koy^rjy yv tf>opovcn yijytvtU, which certainly 

1 /. c. p. 190. 
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agrees well with the words, quod ex draeontco genere omnts in eorpore 
insigne kabebant. The subject of the play must have been the recog- 
nition of Maeon at the games, probably in consequence of some victory, 
the discovery of his parents, the unavailing intercession of Heracles and 
the death of Haemon and Antigone. Strangely enough, it seems to 
have been generally assumed that Heracles appeared in this play as 
deus ex machina} The vases furnish no support for this view, and the 
words of Hyginus, cum Hercules pro Haemone deprccaretur ut ei ignos- 
ceret, tion impetravit, are surely inconsistent with any such position. 
A deus ex machina cannot have failed in his intervention. If therefore 
Heracles did not obtain his request, he must have appeared in his 
ordinary character as mortal, and in that case it is not improbable that 
the play included his reconciliation with Creon, though of course the 
concluding statement of Hyginus, as well as other clauses in his nar- 
rative, may easily be scraps of mythographic learning. The events 
preceding the arrival of Macon at Thebes must have been narrated at 
some point in the play, especially as this version of the story seems to 
have been original with this dramatist. 

Omitting for the moment debatable points, the assumption of the 
writer was that after the capture of Antigone, she was given to Haemon 
for execution, but that he hid her in the country, where she bore him a 
son. If Haemon was ordered to kill Antigone, it is obvious that he 
was not arrested with her, as Aristophanes expressly declares was the 
case in the Euripidean play, for in that case both would be guilty, and 
the punishment of Antigone could not be entrusted to her partner in 
the crime. Even if an example for such a proceeding could be found, 
it is necessary to explain the absence of any precautions on the part of 
Creon for insuring his son's obedience. If the words cuius sponsa 
Jucrat are derived from the original play and are not a mythographer's 
addition, the situation must have been similar to that in the Phoenissae, 
where Eteocles has indeed betrothed Antigone to Haemon, though she 
threatens to murder him if her marriage is to interfere with her duty to 
her father and brother. 

Nor is this the only inconsistency between Hyginus and Aristophanes. 
According to the former the marriage of Haemon and Antigone was 



1 Welcker is o( course an exception. 
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secret, the words of the latter are St&mu */>o* ya/tov kmvwvuxv, which 
certainly are a peculiar description of a secret connection. So far as 
I know StSorou can be used only of the bestowal of the bride by her 
father or guardian. 1 

Moreover, Eurip. Bacch. 1273-1276 is worth comparing': 

KAA. cfc wotov rj\6tt otxov v/uvouW ftcra; 
AT. OTrapTtp ft iSwKat, <os Aeyoixr , E^t'on. 
KAA. Tt's ouk cv o'kois irats iyivtro tr«u mxra; 

Ar. IIcVd(Vt, «/t)J T( Kttl TTUTpOS KMVUvCf. 

Here there can be no question of other than a formal and open mar- 
riage. It is true that KlUgmann * has also referred to Plato, Legg. 4, 
721a, in support of his assertion that Koivwia implies an illegal connec- 
tion, but in that place the words r) rmv yd/i<av <rv/ifu£(f Kai KOivtovia 
are used in the discussion about the ya/xiKoi vd/iot, and there is nothing 
to show that they refer to connections unsanctioned by those laws. 

One other point of divergence remains to be considered. Hyginus 
says that Antigone was accompanied by Argia, and that together they 
laid the body of Polynices upon the pyre of Eteocles. This version of 
the burning of the body is preserved in the name of a place near 
Thebes, Svp^m 'Amyous (Pans. 9, 25, 2), though the local explanation 
supposed Antigone to be alone, since she had dragged the body because 
unable to lift it. The burning of the bodies of the fallen leaders is also 
mentioned by Pindar, and in all probability was found in the Theban 
epics, though there is no evidence that they contained any reference to 
the dishonoring of Polynices and the fate of Antigone. Argia early 
found her way into the Theban legend, 1 for her presence at the funeral 
games of Oedipus was mentioned by Hesiod (Schol. Horn. //. 23,679), 
and it was natural therefore to associate her wit.i Antigone in a drama 
where the part to be played by Haemon compelled a departure from 
the Kuripidean version. Of course we may owe the presence of Argia 
to the mythographer ; the main point of my contention is that Haemon 
as a companion is excluded by the sequel. 



1 Still stronger is the language of the scholiast, itc&bOi) rpis yiiwr, for Ik&ISwiu 
is the legal term. 

* Cf. Vogel, Scenen d, cur. 'J'nig., p. 4a 3 . 

3 Annali, 1876, p. 180, Anm. 1. 4 Cf. Fauly-Wissowa, s. v. Argeia. 
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It is far from my intention to attempt a complete reconstruction of 
the Euripicjean play. For that, as Wilamowitz has said, 1 the material 
is far too scanty. Certain conclusions, however, seem to me warranted 
by this study of the available evidence. 

1. The time of the action corresponded in general with that of the 
play of Sophocles. 

2. The love of Haemon and Antigone was given greater prominence, 
as is shown by his share in the disobedience of Creon's command. 
This is also confirmed by the prominence of love in the fragments. 

3. The play had a happy ending in the marriage of the lovers. Such 
an outcome is of course inconceivable without divine intervention, 
though the dais ex machina must be left unnamed, lot Frag. 177, <! nu 

Aiun;?, to% t<pvs fityas #<ot, AtoVwc, 6vr]Toi% T* ovSa/xun; wtootutos, 

is insufficient to prove the appearance of Dionysus, while the presence 
of Heracles in his human character in the later play seems rather against 
his divine intervention in the work of Euripides. This god of course 
prophesies the birth of Maeon, who was already known as the son of 
Haemon from Homer (//. 4, 394), and doubtless also from the 
Theban epics. 

With such a play as a basis and a desire to give the story again a 
tragic ending, without imitation of Sophocles, it is easy to see how the 
dramatic original of Hyginus and the vase-painters arose. Argia was 
substituted for Haemon as the companion of Antigone, because the love 
of Haemon must not be brought to Creon's attention. Then the 
action of the play was developed on the lines already familiar in the 
story of Hypermestra, I.ynceus, and Abas, 2 but with a different ending. 
Wecklein indeed assumed that Theodectes, the author of a Lynceus, 
was also the author of this Antigone, Such an hypothesis is unneces- 
sary, for we know of an Antigone, written by a contemporary of Theo- 
dectes, and so successful as to warrant the belief that it would suggest 
a subject to contemporary vase-painters.* 



1 Anal. Eurip., p. 150. 

♦ C(. Wecklein,/. c. p. 191. 

3 This identification was first suggested by Georg Miller, sent, contr. 4, appended 
to his dissertation Dt L. Annaei Senccae qituest. tial., Eonn, 1SS6. I owe the 
reference (o Professor A. Brinkman. 
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C. J. A. II, 973, shows that in 341 b.c. Astydamas was first with the 
trilogy, Achilles, Athamas, and Antigone. The poet was then at the 
height of his popularity, for the same inscription shows that in 340 b.c. 
he was victorious with the Parthcnopacus, which seems to have procured 
for him the honor of a statue. 1 

Under these circumstances it seems needless to strive after a recon- 
ciliation between Hyginus and Aristophanes, which can only be brought 
about by assuming ambiguities and confusion in both writers. These 
faults are unfortunately by no means rare in the commentators and 
mythographers, but when a natural interpretation of a text contradicts 
no known fact, and at the same time enables us to believe that our only 
authorities understood their own words, it seems to me not unlikely to 
be correct. We have too few Greek tragedies, and those few are too 
diverse in their structure, to make it safe to discard ancient testimony 
and draw conclusions as to the lost plays from any a priori reasoning 
as to what would or would not be ventured by an Athenian poet or 
tolerated by an Athenian audience. 



' Cf. Kohler in Alh. Mitlh. HI, pp. 112-116. 



